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The Lightning-Rod Agent 


The Manufacturers’ Record, published in Baltimore, 
d., makes the following statement in its September 
ith issue, In reference to the pending Child Labor 
institutional Amendment: 


“Those who are backing this Amendment dis- 
tinctly state that the intention of the bill is to 
pevent the employment, for instance, of any boy 
wder 18 years of age in any farm work of any 
kind. It was specifically stated by one of the most 
active promoters of this scheme that this was in- 
tended to prevent boys under 18 years of age from 
driving up the cows, or hoeing vegetables, or doing 
any work of that char- 


A Confession of Faith 


Normally we do not go in for preaching. It is 
alien to our nature. But we find ourselves driven 
almost to it by certain glaring weaknesses revealed 
by those who are opposing us in the campaign for a 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment. 

The text of our sermon is Faith. We wish to avow 
our faith in representative government, and to em- 
phasize our undying faith in the human race. 

Does this sound matter-of-course? Certainly such 
a declaration of faith should be the most obvious thing 
in the world—but unfortunately it seems not to be. 
We cannot express how 





acter even for their 
own parents.” 


We give the Editor 
i The Manufacturers’ 
herd credit for too 
uch intelligence to be- 
bve that the National 
fhild Labor Committee 
‘ud the other twenty- 
0 national organiza- 
ons working for this 
mendment are doing 

with the intention 
uted in his first sen- 
fice. The National 
Viild Labor Committee 
sno such intention. 
ledare The Manufac- 
ers’ Record to make 











shocked we have been 
to find in our opponents 
such a deplorable lack 
of faith in American 
human beings and in 
their chosen form of 
government. 

Not only do these 
gentry of little faith 
profess to believe that 
our Congress, elected 
by the popular vote 
of American citizens 
under the provisions 
of the Constitution, 
cannot be trusted but 
to abuse any power 
that may be given it, 
and to pass laws so 








Muiry of any or all of 


fantastically ridiculous 


he other organizations Why is he looking at me so reproachfully P as to be worthy of the 
®0clated with us in Surely /’m not guilty. student governing 





ents Movement, and to 





body of a lunatic asy- 





if lish their replies. 
j4s to the second sentence, we can only say that in 
ne of the hearings attended by the promoters of this 
hendment was it specifically stated “by one of the 
Pst active promoters of this scheme” that there was 
ysuch intention involved in it. We challenge The 
tnufacturers’ Record if it knows of any such “active 
moter” of the Amendment to give his name and 
Firess, that the real advocates of protection for the 
ildren of the country may know the name and loca- 
Nof this traitor in the camp. 
(Continued on page 7) 


lum—not only, in 
short, do they lack all faith in our system of rep- 
resentative government, but also they lack faith in 
the innate decency and ambition of American citizen- 
ship. For it is their constant contention that the 
children who may be freed from the ennobling toil of 
sweatshop and factory- will find nothing better to do 
with the precious extra time thus achieved than to 
decorate street corners with their lazy forms and to 
contrive crimes of a Leopold-Loeb vintage. 
Is it possible that these protagonists of the doctrine 
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of the uplifting influence of hard labor upon children 
have no conception of those aims toward which human- 
kind, given the opportunity, may strive? Have they 
no belief in education, in ambition, in brotherly love, 
in the innate human desire that is in all of us to make 
the most of the capabilities that lie within us? 

Can they really believe that, granted the Child 
Labor Amendment is passed, Congress will set about 
forcing all persons under the age of 18 into absolute 
idleness, and will pry its long-reaching nose into the 
formerly industrious private home of John Jones, 
farmer, where 16 and 17-year old Mary and Willie. 
exempted from lifting a single finger from daybreak 
to dusk, spend the live-long day lolling upon the 
haystacks laughing uproariously at poor old Mother 
and Father Jones as they break their toil-worn backs 
earning a living for their good-for-nothing children? 

If they really do believe such things as this they 
have our profoundest pity. For to live without 
faith is to live in the deepest darkness and unhappi- 
ness. Faith has been the moving force of every 
pioneer in the world’s history. Every great social 
advance has been founded on faith, and faith alone. 
Until Tomorrow is to us as open a book as is Yester- 
day, faith must continue to be the guiding force of 
every human endeavor. 


We have faith that Congress, if granted the power 


to legislate in behalf of America’s laboring children, 
will use this power at least as wisely and well as do 
the various state legislatures which now possess it. 
And we have faith that American children, if freed 
from premature toil to education and opportunity, 
will justify our trust by becoming the more intelligent 
and better American citizens of the future. 
F. B. W. 


The Wooing of Agriculture 
Mr. David Clark of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
and Mr. James A. Emery, General Counsel, National 
Association of Manufacturers, are both now making 


a 


up to the farmers. We have no objection to either 
or both of them courting the rural maiden, but We 
feel that this fondness has developed rather late 
Heretofore these two swains have been calling mostly 
in town. 

Why this unusual, and for them sudden interest ip 
the farmer? What has led them from parlors with 
red plush chairs to barns and spring houses?—Tyhe 
Child Labor Amendment. They want to defeat that 
and so have begun to flirt with the coy maidens of 
the great open spaces. 

We are glad to see these two boys getting into 
good company. We are not disposed to hurt their 
chances for winning country maidens, but we feel it 
our duty to call the attention of farmers to the fact 
that lately both Mr. Emery and Mr. Clark have been 
saying that in the matter of regulating the employ- 





ment of children Congress is not to be trusted. If they | . 


begin any of this sort of foolish talk to farmers or their’ 
children they should be shown the door—for through 
repeated experience the farmers have come to know. 
that agriculture’s best refuge from exploitation by 
industrial interests is the federal government. 
Wiry H. Swirr 


“Good U.S. Constitution Tomorrow” 


Anent the oft-heard denunciation of the proposed 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment as “radical,” 
we take pleasure in quoting from the Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dispatch-Herald, the following comments on 
the elasticity of this self-same term of “radicalism”: 

“The radicalism of today sometimes becomes good 
United States Constitution of tomorrow. 

‘The income tax was radical. Learned supreme 
court judges declared it unconstitutional. ‘Finan- 
cial respectability’ denounced it. It is in the con- 
stitution now. 

“And so of woman suffrage, once so highly ridic- 
ulous. That’s in the constitution. 


in fact essential to profit in certain sections, is 
called ‘radicalism’ or worse—socialism or anarchy. 
But that will be in the constitution soon. 

“It was radicalism once to suggest that slaves 
should be free. In New Jersey when some one 
printed a prayer book showing a negro in chains 
kneeling at the feet of the Saviour, along with other 
unfortunates, the picture was rejected by church 
authorities. It was called ‘radical,’ and ‘respecta- 
bility’ felt that a negro in chains was all right. The 
constitution now holds the radical statement that 
a black skin shouldn’t deprive a human being of 
his human rights. Once the public school was 
considered worse than radical. It is the cornerstone 
of the republic now.” 





“To interfere with child labor, highly profitable | j 
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The Unthinkables in the Child 
Labor Question 


Mr. James A. Emery, General Counsel, National 
Association of Manufacturers, in a pamphlet under 
date of August 24th, voices the opposition of his 
organization to the Child Labor Amendment because 
of a fear: 


1. That if the Child Labor Amendment is ratified 
the relation between parents and their children 
will be disturbed. 

2. That Congress will abuse its authority to regu- 
late the employment of persons up to the age 
of 18. 

3. That Congress will undertake to regulate the 
employment of all children on farms or in their 
homes. 

. That Congress will fix wages for persons under 18. 

5. That Congress will undertake to determine the 
kind of education every child is to receive. 

6. That an expensive Bureau will be established for 
the enforcement of such laws as Congress will 
pass. 


aN 


One of the best ways to arrive at the heart of any 
question is, first to eliminate all prejudices and pre- 
conceived opinions, and second to reduce every matter 
which seems to have a bearing upon the main question 
to the thinkable or the unthinkable. 

Let us start from the beginning. 


1. It “s unthinkable that a sovereign state should not 
have the power to protect its children by reguiating 
or prohibiting their labor. This power is one of 
the necessary attributes of sovereignty. The 
United States is a sovereign state. The Consti- 
tution is not a treaty between states, but the 
basic law of a sovereign state. 

2. It is unthinkable that the Nation should not have 
the power to regulate or prohibit the labor of children. 

3. It is unthinkable that if the states of the Nation are 
left free to pass laws for the protection of their own 
children a grant of a similar concurrent power to 
the Nation will cause any child to lose any legal 
protection. A way will be opened for providing 
additional protection—no loss and a_ possible 
gain. 

4. It ts unthinkable that if the Child Labor Amend- 
ment 1s ratified the relation between parents and 
their children will be disturbed in any way that 
will be harmful. The United States will simply 
be empowered to do what all the states have the 
power to do and have to some extent been doing. 

5. It ts unthinkable that if the power to regulate or 
prohibit the labor of children is to be granted at all 
to Congress it should not extend to the 18th year. 


—__| — 
It is common knowledge that persons under | Nor 
years of age should not be permitted to work il 
certain occupations or in certain places, 

6. It is unthinkable that 7f Congress is to be empowg Alth 
ered to regulate or prohibit the labor of persongty Aug 
under 18 years of age, children employed in agristo ati 
culture should be excepted. Farm children hay@he sal 









It wilffybor § 


of education the child is to receive. 

It is unthinkable that the Amendment, if ratifie 

will be used as authority for fixing wages. 

11. It 7s unthinkable that Congress will establish 
maintain a Bureau more expensive or with mo 


10. 


power than is necessary to carry out the act 
Congress. Wixey H. Swirr, }* © 
“ondit 
e Welfa 
A Correction Thi 
Our attention has been called to the circulation d(omn 





a report that in THE AMpRICAN CHILD for July wfighs 
recorded Senator Burton K. Wheeler as voting againgstabl 
the Child Labor Constitutional Amendment.  Thifi4 ye 
statement is not true. Unfortunately the  itemmblic 
referred to included the name of Senator Burto 
Wheeler as among those not voting. To make t 
record complete it should have been stated th 
Senator Wheeler was paired in favor of the Amen 
ment. The record of Senators paired for and again 
the Amendment, as reported in the Congression 
Record, is as follows: 
Paired 
Yes No 
C. C. Dill (D), Spokane, Wash. Oscar W. Underwood (D), Biff 
Burton K. Wheeler (D), Butte, mingham, Ala. 
Mont. 


Posters for Distribution 


Two new posters, graphically advocating the Amen 
ment, and urging ratification in the states, have jus 
been printed. They will be sent in any quantity 
members who feel they can place them to advantage 
their communities. Dimensions of posters are 22 
inches. Requests should be sent to National Chi 
Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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North Carolina’s Improved Child 


er | 
rk j Labor Law 
Although the General Assembly of North Carolina, 














, August, refused by a very pronounced adverse vote 
agrio ratify the Child Labor Amendment, it passed at 
e same session some very substantial amendments 
dreno the state child labor law. Whether the agitation 
l perfor a Federal Amendment influenced the legislature in 
workipaking such haste to raise North Carolina’s own child 


it i@ Prior to August, 1924, no employer of a child be- 
ween the ages of 14 and 16 years in North Carolina 


rentanit. 


we for work in any mill, factory, cannery, workshop, 
manufacturing establishment, or in any laundry, 
lakery, mercantile establishment, office, hotel, restaur- 
ut, bootblack stand, public stable, garage, place of 
musement, brick yard, lumber yard, messenger or 
livery service, public works or in any form of street 
trades, the obligation of procuring and placing on file 
‘y certificate issued in such form and under such 
wnditions and by such persons as the State Child 
Welfare Commission shall prescribe.” 

This gives wide latitude to the State Child Welfare 
(Commission, which will, we believe, live up to the 
ftigh standards already set by it, and will undoubtedly 
stablish certain educational qualifications for children 


7 


is in session. It will also, we hope, make provisions 
for competent certificates of physical fitness, and will 
in all probability forbid by rule the employment of 
any child under 16 years of age at any occupation or 
in any place known to be dangerous or hazardous 
either physically or morally for such children. 

There may be some question as to whether the 
State Child Welfare Commission is by the act clothed 
with all this authority. But a very high hope lies 
in the fact that the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
has heretofore gone as far as the law would permit 
in safeguarding children and in protecting their welfare. 

North Carolina moves slowly and never until it 
gets ready to move. But it is moving. As a matter 
of fact the majority of the people of North Carolina 
have never believed in child labor. But it has usually 
been the determined minority who made their pres- 
ence felt by the legislature and this minority does 
believe in child labor and employs it. 

There are other amendments that should be made 
to the Child Labor Law. North Carolina is now the 
only large industrial state that continues to employ 
14-year-old factory children eleven hours a day. The 
enlightened people of that state are not going to tol- 
erate this disgrace much longer. 


Our Speakers’ Bureau 


The National Child Labor Committee has organized 
a Child Labor Amendment Speakers’ Bureau. Mem- 
bers in any state of the union who desire to secure 
the services of a speaker on the Amendment may do 
so by communicating with the Committee. 














Those who are interested in the Amendment and those 
who are not are united in their appreciation of 


POEMS OF CHILD LABOR 


Have you secured your copy ot this unique anthology? 
Price thirty-five cents, postpaid. 


NATIONAL CuiLp LaBor CommITTEE, 215 FourtH AVENUE, NEw YORK 
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Is Maryland Protecting Her Own 
Children? 


Those who claim there is no necessity for Federal 
control of child labor may be interested in the follow- 
ing clippings: 


Boy Fatally Injured in Canning Factory 
(From the Washington Post, Sept. 2.) 


Raymond Ball, 13 years old, suffered fatal injuries 
at Gaithersburg yesterday when his clothing caught 
and he was drawn into the machinery at the Thomas 
Canning Company plant. He died on the operating 
table at Georgetown University hospital. 

The boy, who lived with his grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Gardner, at Gaithersburg, went to work 
for the company a few hours before the accident. 


Three Dead, Six Hurt, as Boiler Bursts 
at Canning Plant 


Five CHILDREN AMONG CASUALTIES 
(From Wilmington Morning News, Sept. 15) 


Two men have died, one child is said to have been 
killed, and four others lie dying in Easton Hospital, as 
the result of an explosion of a steam boiler at the 
canning plant of James O. Bernard, at Henderson, 
Md., this morning, in which eight were injured. 

John Holland, a fireman at the plant, and Anthony 
Nehring, of Baltimore, and an unknown child who 
perished at the cannery are the dead. 

Those fatally injured and not expected to live 
through the night are James R. Mulzeir, aged 25, 
Joe Mileski aged 10, Vincent Balson, aged 10, and 
James Mulzeir, aged 22. 

Two girls, injured by the explosion, Mary Roda- 
haski, nine years old, and Kate Asscaiska, ten years 
old, also suffered scalds from the escaping steam and 
boiling water, but are expected by the hospital author- 
ities to survive. The cause of the explosion is un- 
known. 


Itinerant Schools in Argentina 


There are at present 14 traveling schools in opera- 
tion in Catamarca Province which reach 42 villages, 
teaching also children who come in from neighboring 
districts to these towns. These schools seem to be 
the most effective means of eradicating illiteracy in 
the rural population, as they plan to arrive in certain 
districts at seasons when the children will not be 
occupied in harvesting or planting. They are open 
for three months in each place, giving the rudiments 


of necessary subjects. 
—Bulletin of Pan-American Union. 


Se 
A Successful Part-Time Educatioy Pro’ 


Experiment 



















One of the most constructive contributions to 4, 
interwoven questions of child labor and educatioff 
that we have read is the thesis on “The Cooperatiyf" 
Part-Time Class in the Durham High School: It 
Development, Problems, and Future,” by Maude F 
Rogers, Director of this cooperative class in Durham 
North Carolina, since its inception in 1917, jw, 
particularly like the report of the history of this ¢las 
because it gives such concrete proof of the value of” 
specialized education beyond the grammar grades fo 
boys whose lives are to be spent not in the profegsiong’ 
but in manual trades. According to Miss Rogers: 


“We have tried to provide a part-time schedule for boys} ! 
already enrolled in the high school who for economic reason 
must work part-time in order to attend school. We hay 
enticed into school boys in the industries who are ambitioy 
enough to be willing to sacrifice part of their work time ; 
order to do a type of continuation work which will fit the 
for better workmanship and more efficient citizenship. W 
have taken over-aged boys who, because of repeated failures 
have become discouraged and are about to leave school, and 
have given them individual help and encouragement, thereby}". 
attempting to instill in them the habit of success rather than® 2 d 
that of failure. « * x 


“The two main purposes of the teacher in those beginning 
years were (1) to prolong the school life of these boys and (2) to 
fit them better to meet the conditions of occupational life. 
Gradually her aims became manifold until now she strives not 
only to keep a boy in school but to create a man, a workman, 
and a citizen.” 


Some of the boys who were members of this class were asked 
to give their opinions as to its value. One of them said: “I 
like the Cooperative Class because a good many of its members 
are like I am; that is, they have stayed out of school for a yearf 
or more and have come back to try to finish up their studies. 
They have found out that they do not have enough education 
to carry them along in life and they have come back to build 
a better foundation.” And another: “The Cooperative Classi 
extends a glad hand to the many boys who drop out of schol § 
too early. These boys think they have enough education to 
make a big thing out of life, but they soon find out their mis 
takes. When they come to their senses, they find the Cooper 
ative Class waiting for them.” 





















In considering the choice of subjects which should be taught P 
to these boys, Miss Rogers says: ‘“‘We must give concrete work f 
and show the practical application which the subject has to 
real life. Fit the needs of the students, remembering always 
that these students need training for citizenship as well as forgqiy 
trades. Examine the course suggested and see if it aims to] 
give social and economic efficiency and provide for the worthy ] 
utilization of leisure time. ‘All non-essential material should f 
be eliminated from the subjects of instruction’ is the opinion of 
many educators, but to this I raise an objection unless the f" 
term ‘non-essential’ is very elastic. I believe earnestly that 
these pupils need a taste of cultural training—an acquaintance 
with good music, good literature, and good pictures especially— 
in order that they may know how to use their leisure time and 
not measure everything by the dollar mark.” 
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‘ Proposed Child Labor Reform 
1 in Shanghai 


faint rumbles of the children’s revolution are to be 
gerned even in China. So far, however, it appears 
t most of the efforts which are being made to 
ive in some slight measure the lot of working 
Jdhood in China are on the part, not of the Chinese 
emselves, but of foreign residents of the country. 

We have just received a copy of the recent report 
the Child Labor Commission of the Executive 
uncil for the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai. 
iss Mary A. Dingman, who sent us this report, 
vs; “You will be shocked at the modest recom- 
ndations, but compared with existing conditions 
en these modest steps mark great advances.” 

4nd truly, to us in America, the Commission’s 
port seems rather mild, with its recommendations 
: prohibiting employment in factories and industrial 
‘tdertakings of children under 10, for limiting the 
tking hours of children under 14 to twelve a day, 
: giving twenty-four hours continuous rest from 
Sirk to children under 14 once every fourteen days, 
dfor prohibiting the employment of children under 
in dangerous and hazardous occupations. 

The Commission’s report observes that: ‘“‘whereas a 
ge proportion of the children in China are bright 
d intelligent, the monotonous routine of work and 
sence of education results in a considerable number 
the adults being unintelligent and dull.” 




















The Lightning-Rod Agent 
(Continued from page 1) 


The National Child Labor Committee has so often 
ined its own attitude in relation to the employment 
‘Tboys and girls on the farm, that our readers are 
niliar with our position. We have also stated our 
lief that the representatives of other organizations 
ree with us. In support of this belief, we take plea- 
rein publishing the following statement just issued 
the Women’s Committee for the Children’s Amend- 
nt, which represents eighteen of the leading women’s 
manizations of the country, including the Parent- 












Class 
choal 
on to 
 mis- 
oper 


aught nil , 
work @acher Associations, the General Federation of 
as tofmen’s Clubs, the National League of Women 


lways 
as for 
ns to 


ters, and many others. Referring to agricultural 


nitions, this Committee says: 


orthy | “Because the amendment is a grant of power—an 
nou FUAbling act, not a statute—and is for all time, it 
on of Zeneral in its terms and neither agriculture nor 
s the fOMestic service is exempted. The proper place to 
that {ake exemptions is in the statute Congress may enact, 

tance ft an the enabling act itself. 
lly-| Opponents of the amendment, however, are 
ip baking much of the lack of exemptions and those 
tho employ children in mills and factories are talk- 


ing about the farm boy. They are opposed to the 
kind of law Congress will, in all probability, pass, 
2.€., regulating mills and factories—but during rati- 
fication they are talking about the kind of law Con- 
gress will not pass and in which they have no in- 
terest, z.e., regulation of the employment of children 
in agriculture. 

‘What are the facts about children in agriculture? 
There are more children on the farms than in the 
cities, and there are more children gainfully em- 
ployed in agriculture than in other occupations. 
Many of the children help their fathers with the 
farm work just as the girls help their mothers with 
the housework. This work is valuable to both boys 
and girls for the training it gives and for the unsel- 
fishness and the sense of family solidarity which it 
develops. 

“In recent years, however, certain industrialized 
types of agriculture have appeared in some parts of 
the country. Truck gardening is an example. In 
this type of farming, children frequently are em- 
ployed in large numbers away from home, sometimes 
with and sometimes without their parents, under 
conditions approximating those in factories. Hours 
are often very long and living conditions dangerous 
to both girls and boys. School attendance is often 
seriously interrupted. But, because the employ- 
ment is out of doors and is seasonal, at its worst it 
is less objectionable than employ ment in mines and 
factories. With the new interest in rural schools 
and child welfare in general, there has been some 
discussion of the evils which these new forms of 
agriculture have brought. Better methods of en- 
forcing school attendance and some regulation of 
hours have been considered. Ohio has passed a law 
which is intended not to prohibit but to regulate 
this type of work. 

“No one advocates Federal control of truck gar- 
dening under present conditions, but, because State 
control is being considered, certain large truck gar- 
deners have joined the southern textile and glass 
factories in opposing child labor legislation and the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. It is being said 
that Congress will prohibit all kinds of farm work. 
An absurd abuse of power by Congress is assumed. 

“No State, although having full power, has ever 
considered such a law. Congress could have in- 
cluded agriculture in the first and second Federal 
Child Labor Laws, but it was never even suggested 
—much less voted. The debate in Congress on the 
Amendment showed that there is no intention of 
including it in a statute now. In a hundred years 
from now, however, agricultural conditions may have 
changed as completely as industrial conditions have 
changed in the last century.” 


We fully recognize that no amount of evidence or 
denial will swerve The Manufacturers’ Record from its 
determination to kill this Amendment, if possible; but 
the sudden solicitude of the Record and the National 
Manufacturers’ Association for the welfare of the 
American farmer is so dramatic that it inevitably 
reminds us of the earlier achievements of the light- 
ning-rod agent. 

OweEN R. Lovesoy. 
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The Opposition Primer 
or 
Why Is Mr. Emery Scared? 


Where do the nas-ty sto-ries about the Child Labor 
A-mend-ment come from? 


They come from the op-po-si-tion. 


Who is the op-po-si-tion? 
It is (yes, we shall re-veal the se-cret) the or-gan-tzed 
ma-nu-fac-tu-rers of the U-nit-ed States. 


Are all ma-nu-fac-tu-rers against this A- 


mend-ment? 


No, but their spokes-men make it sound as if 
they were. 


Who are their lead-ing spokes-men? 


James A. E-me-ry, Ge-ne-ral Coun-sel of the Na- 
tion-al As-so-ci-a-tion of Ma-nu-fac-tu-rers; ‘‘The 
Ma-nu-fac-tu-rers’ Re-cord’”’ of Bal-ti-more, Ma- 
ry-land; and “The Ma-nu-fac-tu-rer’”’ of Phi-la- 
del-phia. 


What rea-sons do they give for ob-ject-ing to an 
A-mend-ment to pro-tect child-ren? 


They pre-tend to be-lieve that the Child Labor A- 
mend-ment will make loaf-ers of all per-sons 
under eight-een; that it will keep farm child-ren 
from work-ing for their Pa-pas and Mam-mas; 
that Con-gress will break up all the homes in the 
coun-try and take the con-trol of child-ren a-way 
from their pa-rents. 





TURN AND LOOK— 


Then look in the news- 
paper editorials, in the manufacturers’ manifestos, in the diatribes 
of the professional ‘‘what-was-good-enough-for-our-grandfathers-is- 
good-enough-for-us” artists, and find what misleading and exaggerated 
statements they are employing in their bitter attempts to defeat the 
The very virulence of 
their attacks make us more convinced than ever that there IS a 
necessity which only this Amendment can meet—that we must work 
And we can do that only with the help of 


at the urchin on the front page of this issue. 


ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 


now harder than ever. 
our friends. 















Do they real-ly be-lieve these pro-phe-cia 
are true? 


No, they know they are not. 


Then why do they spread these false i-deas? 

Be-cause they think they can make peo-ple be-liey 
them, and thus de-feat the A-mend-ment. 

Why do they want to de-feat the A-mend-ment?ffi 

Be-cause they are a-fraid it will in-ter-fere wi 
ma-nu-fac-tu-ring. 

Then why don’t they say so out-right? 


Be-cause they know they could ne-ver get peo-ple i: 
vote a-gainst it for that rea-son. 


What is the mo-ral of this pri-mer? 


Don’t be-lieve all the bad things you hear about tif 
Child Labor A-mend-ment, and re-mem-ber | 
bad things are being said with a pur-pose by th 
ma-nu-fac-lu-rers’ as-so-ci-a-tions. 


And what is the fur-ther mo-ral? 


Try to spread to as many peo-ple as you cant 
real truth about the Child Labor A-mend-menl 
and get your facts from the Na-tion-al (hi 
Labor Com-mit-tee. 





V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


secure ratification of the proposed Child Labor Amet( 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 


herefc 
Name See Ae EPR eR RT Se TR over 
Address lequi 











